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A Magazine of Verse 


FEBRUARY 1936 


SECOND SIGHT 


CONFESSION 


B NIGHT I found no stars; 
By day I saw no sun — 


Nor Helios nor Mars 


Nor Procyon. 


Che secret lamp I trimmed, 
The incandescent torch 
Whose facets, never dimmed, 


Can never scorch. 


Whole galaxies went blind. 
[, in my stiff-necked pride, 
ed there the Moloch Mind, 


The cyclops-eyed. 
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LAKE CYCL 


The rock-encinctured bay, 
Small peak and precipice — 
Upon my cheek the spray 
Melts like a kiss, 


And in my heart a hope 
Hypnotic ranges, 

Born of the water-scope’s 
Unchanging changes. 


Heart, where impending night 
Lies like a cancer, 

Here in the steely light 

Look for your question’s answer. 


The wave becomes enough, 
Collects, capsizes ; 
Out of its smoking trough, 


Green-white, the phoenix rises. 


End is begun again, 
Begun is always ending. 
Falls like the fall of man 
Make their own mending. 





Jessica Nelson North 


CHALK 


Of things impermanent I sing the death — 
Light loves against whose airy weight the scale 
Tilts to the air, ambitions frosty-frail, 

And bubble-wraths that perish on the breath. 


Compressed forever by the hurrying foot, 
They make the microscopic stuff of years. 
How shapeless, how anonymous and mute, 
These tiny passions that deserved our tears! 


I sing their death, and shall not be afraid 
While of such chalk eternity is made. 


GRIEF 


When every light was a filigree of gold, 

Darkness was a gracious thing to behold. 

When every day brought pleasures swift and certain, 
I thought of grief as of a velvet curtain — 

A soothing nurse, a dear nocturnal balm, 

A guaranty of calm. 

Now I grow wiser, now I face the morrow, 

Now I foretaste the elements of sorrow, 

Chat can be harsher than the harsh typhoon, 

More merciless than noon, 
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More helpless to be healed 


Than the fire’s ravage in the harvest field; 


A horrid rent in the pattern never mended, 
A sickness never ended. 


THIS IN REMEMBRANCI 


I saw the cross adorning 
The chasuble and psalter 
On Resurrection morning. 


I saw, and did not falter, 
The body and the blood, 
The chalice on the altar. 


Yet cold of heart I stood 
Who had adored so lately 
Your breast serene and good. 


Your pulse that races sweetly, 
Your lips where comfort lies 
Hold all my mysteries. 


THE REAL PRINCESS | 


Beneath nine mattresses I feel the bean. 
The silent moon awakes me, going down. 
By signs and portents I should be the queen, 
But oh, it’s lonely waiting for my crown! 
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BED-TIME 


Fragment of sky that watches over her, 
And winged hallucinations by the bed 
Whereon she lays a blonde enchanting head, 
O all bright legends, keep and cover her! 
Thou problematic Lord, deliver her, 

If not from evil, as the psalmist said, 

Yet from the ill condition of the dead, 


Figment of Mercy, shut and sever her. 


So eager-bleak the metamorphic sea 

Goes surging at our brittle window-pane, 
Until the glass gives inward let there be 
Some truce with dissolution. Let remain, 
Defiant of eternity and doom, 


This dream of lamplight and a little room. 


STATURE 


Giants are giants by the grace of God, 

And dwarfs are dwarfish by his special grace. 
So hate no more your stature and your face, 
Nor live beneath the shadow of a rod. 

But if you stand one inch above the sod 
Content yourself to learn an inchling’s ways, 
To earn his half-size punishment and praise. 
His faint denial and his feeble nod. 
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So make a world where littleness is worth. 

So fit your empire with a pigmy king. 

Forget that there are giants in the earth, 

Throw wide your puny arms, and shout and sing. 
With lesser love bring lesser sons to birth 

And die the little death that has no sting. 


GARDENER 


With the first light beneath : 
My window-ledge, 
I saw white-trousered Death 

Trimming the hedge. 


Clip went his heels upon 
The dew-wet paving, 

Snip went his shining shears 
Shaping and shaving. 


His watch-dog, lean and black, 
Followed behind, 
Eyes on his master’s back, 


Mind on his mind. 


While every tender shoot 
Rising unruly, 

Toppled and under foot 
Fell trampled cruelly. 


Jessica Nelson North 
{242} 





SLEEPING AND WAKING 


This blue world with its wide high sky of islands! 

Pale cliffs, the slender point, the lighthouse white and sharp, 
the little bay 

And over there, beyond the outer shore, 

Its wildness and its silence, 

Old kegs and bolts of wrecks embedded in hot snows, 

Will sink in awful lavender and rose the red sea-faring sun 

This freedom of the sands, the summer new begun! 

— But oh, my dear, among those dunes we lay, 

And all the paths we left are drifted smooth 


And we shall make no more! 


And death lies underneath 
That cuts the world away. 


Ili NIGHTMARI 


And when thev { 1 the } ee a 
And when they found the house was bare 
The windows shuttered to the sun 


hey woke the panthers with a stare 


To finish what they had begun 
lo finish what they had begun 


To claw the walls like webs of grass 


lo gulp the blinds that blanked the sun 
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Parade their panoplies of brass 
And when the panthers ate the brass Pe 
The walls the sun the house and all 
They only watched the people pass Is 
And lost their bleeding in the brawl 
The house was gone 

The light was out 

The blood was spent 

The panthers dead 

And oh the labyrinth destroyed 
Swept like a cobweb overhead ‘ 





Swept down and no more labyrinth 


Ill 


Poured full of thin gold sun, September — houses white and | 
bare — { 
Red salvia and yellow sunflower on the gray boards and 
pale air — 
The village hush, dim children in the Sunday afternoon 
The insects in the straw-dry grass with their dry incessant 
cry, 
Day, night —I sleep among them, wake to find them. 


So sat I, 
In youth and long ago, before a book, alone, 
Hearing the country afternoon, the dogs in back dirt streets. 
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Edmund Wilson 


Yet now all this — 
Peace, brightness, the browned page, the crickets in the 
grass — 
Is but a crust that stretches thin and taut by which I pass 
Above the loud abyss. 


IV 
The crows of March are barking in the wood 
Alarmed they haarch-haarch and yar-yar-yar 


They have their exits and their entrances 

And one crow in his life plays several paarch 
One crow mounts guaard-guaard in a tree 
Gives yar-yar-yarning: all the parts are plain 
So once in these sparse woods before the dark 
All lyric, wild and lonely twanged their calling 
At morning now who sleepless long have lain 


Loveless, nervous, tired, torn, 


A] 


most I envy sentinel and sleeping host 


Almost I envy voices grown coarse-coarse that caw the morn. 


Edm u nd 7] ‘is on 
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THE VOYAGE 


HAUNTED ISLAND 


There is a haunted island in the sea: 
I have sat in a house woven of leaves, at midnight, 
And heard the old-folk chant for the ancient dead, 
By the low flame, and the spirits hovered around us, 
And the children stirred on the mats 

as they slept, in the corners. 


And my own dead walked with me on that island, 
Walking in dreams, and spoke with the voice of dreams, 
Speaking the language of that ancient land. 


I have heard the voices of the ringoringo bird 

In the chill of night, as the wind rattled the palm leaves, 
A gentle voice, but sad, an omen of sorrow — 

The ringoringo, bird of the Great Darkness, 

Come from the Po, to the still streets of the village, 

Come on the northern wind, the Bird of Death. 


LAGOON EVENING 


It is peaceful at the lagoon shore in the early evening. 
The shell mounds gleam white under the fading moon. 


l'rom afar the sound of singing drifts through the street. 
The little daughters of Tohitika sit in the roadway, 
leaning against my knees. 
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BREVITIES ] 


SOIREE 


There is a cruel keenness in this night; 

The razor-edged wind, slanting over the lake, 
Shaves up thin white curlings of waters; 
The great boulders of the break-water 

Lie grim and still in the moonlight 

Like piles of whitened bones; 

And stars fly out suddenly, 
Like pointed sparks of fire 

Struck from the dark anvil of the sky. 





STORM 


Not just a gentle April rain 

That hums like lazy droning bees, 
But silver scourges dealing pain f 

On wide-flung suppliant arms of trees: 
It breaks the silence of the night 

With fearful warfare of the gloom, 
The monstrous bayonets of light, 

And giant cannons’ heavy boom. 


THE PASSING 


The flutter of grey eyes like tired birds on wing, 
The mobile curve of lips that have no more to say — 
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By these I knew a beautiful and god-like thing 


Grew old today. 


Hertha D. Luckhardat 


THE DANCER 
To the quick hands now dead, 
The effortless rise and fall 
Of limbs, the turn of a head, 
There is no memorial. 


We, who have understood 
The whole of truth, and then 
In the change of a dancer’s mood 


Forgotten it again, 


Shall respect this delicate spirit, 
Nor seek to weigh it down 
With idle words of merit, 
For the wings are flown 


That in life upheld a brief 
Magical fame, and bore 


Che brunt of the whole world’s grief. 


Could death have more? 


Hertha D. Luckhardt 


Carla Lanyon Lanyon 
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AS IF A STAR 


THE DEPARTUR 


What you took with you no one knew. 

The night was cold for setting forth; 

The wet leaves stirred without a sound 

Till the wind wheeled and galloped north. 
We listened, but the rain came on 

And no one knew when you had gone. 


Between our pity and the grief 

That would not break itself in words, 
What holiest of signs should pass? 
The sea of swords, the hill of glass 
That every questing princess knows 
Were waiting in the dark for you — 
You would remember what to do. 


But meanwhile lonely clamors rose, 
Chilling the heart with prophecy, 

Till your remembered silences 

Allured them to tranquillity ; 

As if a star should leave a wake 

Of peace above a stricken land, 

Saying beyond some ravaged hill, 

“This world, small-spinning in God’s hand, 
Is his dear jewel still.” 
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Sister Jeremy, O.P. 


UNTIMED 


Your look can so transfix the trudging heart 
That all her timing blood forgets the way. 
Must she unlearn you now? — if you depart, 
Resume, so dispossessed, this ticking world? 
Remembrance is no answer. You must stay. 


Winter is gone while I entreat your eyes, 
The long spring passes, and your quiet hand 
Is urgent on my heart as summer dies, 


Autumn withdraws and winter folds the land. 


You set our lives under the sun and moon, 

And then make void the measure that they give; 
The heart that held you has no word but soon, 
Nor any leisure to take thought and live. 
Time’s iron wall that should withstand all gales 
Sinks in the instant tempest of your breath, 

Do what you will, who wove these subtle veils 
Wherein Love travails darkly unto death. 

Sister Jere my, O.P. 
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TWO POEMS 


MEMORIAL 
Onl; once they go te 


ew et TF) 


an 


Now when I laugh there shall be no more laughter, 
And when I sing there shall be litile song, 

For the day comes and the night nes aj 

It is not long. 

Little you were and bright as tulip-yellov 

When you climbed upon my kne 

My gratitude was warm as sunshin ellow 

You drank your milk with me. 

Over the blue bib your eyes were blue with | 
And your sips were shared with 

That was a drink men never find in roving 


And I forgot my tea. 


I went away. I sent a Scottie in D 
You'd gone “a piece” with me to s 
Your fingers were a rhythm I re: 


Gentle and sure . . . and shy. 


There was a carnage called a war, 
How did you die . . . how long 
Now when I laugh there shall be no more laughte 


And when I sing . . . no song. 
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Marion Louise Bliss 


A LEAF FALLS 


So tells an autumn leaf 
Blown against the door: 
Madeleine hears the knock, 


Comes across the floor. 


Madeleine holds her head 

As though it were a light; 

When she looks beyond her door, 
Beauty is her right. 


Madeleine drinks too much 
With her deep eyes. 
Madeleine hears more 
Than a mouth can disguise. 


1, 


Madeleine hears too much — 

Knock of a lea 

She would play with crickets 
} 


2] 
] 


Beside a barley sheaf. 


She would talk with cornfield mice 
rill the blue wind was black, 
Then she would snatch a firefly 
id swing her lantern back. 
No one likes Madeleine, 
Some would say they love her; 
But only when a leaf knocks 
She comes to her door. 
Marion Louise Bliss 
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VINE 


Lord, I am withered and sick, 

And grounded my seed and my sight. 
My self is dead as a stick — 

Let me climb again to the light. 


Let me stretch to you as a vine 
Stretches from stones and dust. 
The climbing will be mine; 
Then burn me if you must. 


For a vine is not a tree 

And its deaths are many and quick. 
I have known what it is to be 

A vine and to be a stick. 


Now my life has shrunk to a thread 
And hidden itself in sand. 

The sun pulls overhead, 

And under me the land: 


To be a vine no more 
Nor ever an airy leaf, 
But seek the downward core 
And be a root in my grief, 


Till through me pulse the change, 
And the urging in me turns 
Upward into the strange, 

Into the light that burns; 
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Herman Salinger 


The open air that drifts 
And will not let me be, 

And the face of the sun that lifts 
My root into stem and tree. 


Long is the night underground 


Where the sun is only a spark, 
And slow the way is found 
Out of this death in the dark. 


Herman Salinger 


STILL LIFE 


\ small bronze ship sails bravely on a sea 
Of bills and blotters, letters, and the grey 
(And mottled wall wears shadow tenderly. 
Your books stand at attention — no, the stray 
Decameron leans drunkenly aloof! 

I stare before me foolishly at stone- 

ie smoke that marks your passing from me, proof 
That you are fled, and I—I am alone 


\nd strangely frightened. Love, where are you? Look 





\cross the room to me, a lonely mile! 

Now from the darkened corridors of your book, 

Closing the covers gently with a smile, 

You speak. The curtains preen. The bronzes glow. 

Ihe grey walls shimmer with the words we know. 
J. Sinclair Shafer 
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PASSING ON HER WAY 


Oh to be young, to be afraid of love! 





Tight as a nut, the heart within its shell 
Holding its own retreat where shadow 
Where only the bright swan of Jove may dwell 


Oh to be young, to push away the hand 
Importunate against the shallow breast, 
To hold the skirts from beggars, to deman 
The knight pursuing and deny the rest. 


A woman grown’s a woman full of sighs, 

Melting, imploring, catching back again 

The love dismissed forever; who denies 

Not even the poor clown, lest Time be lain 

Palsied upon her bed before she know 

A sharper kiss upon her bosom’s rose. 


Il 


The swallows at their hunt along the shore 
Are unaware of her; the lapping sea, 

High tide this evening as for countless mot 
Patters along the sand monotonously. 

In age-old flight of women, here she lies, 
Quiet as driftwood, grey and full of tears 
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The kettle boiling, the impatient man; 
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Dorothy Alyea 


Sharing with sand and grass the load she bears. 


She will go home at last, home to the fire, 


Smoothed out a moment from the wild desire 


‘th licht 


angled threads of permanence 
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IV FOR JUST A MOMENT 


Suddenly all the harshness and fatigue 

That veiled his features lifted and I saw 

The splendor of his youth pour forth in league 
With the graver beauty of his mouth and jaw. 
For just a moment, coming up the stair 

I stood and watched him as if Gabriel 

Into the lowly household might repair, 





Shed off his wings and mind the dinner bell. 


Once more the shadow fell, I saw his eyes, 
Losing their golden light, turn dark again, 
The scars of weariness and enterprise 
Furrow his cheek. Sorrow was master then, 
But something in my heart stirred and began 
To find youth less desirable in man. 


V IN STORM 


Inevitable darkness is ahead. 

No star, no lightning touches human dust 

Once shaken from the body. Born to dread, 
We turn our minds from laughter and from lust, 
Propitiating thunder with a prayer 

Although the dark foreboding be forgot 
Instantly when the sunlight in the air 

Covers the heavens with forget-me-not. 
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Dorothy Alyea 


I have one strength not any storm destroys — 


My vision of you in darkness grows more bright. 


Given catastrophe the mind makes choice, 


The derelict hope at last achieves its right, 


And this one love is like a human voice 
Singing against the passion of the night. 


> 


VI 

Women who have no time for dreams, 
Who bind the breast against dismay, 
Shall never know how sterile seems 
Light after visionary day. 

Women with full and smiling eyes 
With children on their either arm 
May walk on heaven’s precipice 

And see nor dream of harm. 

They dull with song the inner ear 
That listens past a baby’s cry. 

Only a lonely girl may hear 


When sons of God go laughing by. 


Dorothy 
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AN INCIDENT 


So much has fled that one time seemed to b 
Inevitably mine, I hardly dare 
Dream the chrysanthemum will bloom fo 





Or that the two frail apple trees will bea 

Their red and yellow fruit. Such harmless things 
Cause sudden flight! How then can I be sure 
This shy new loveliness will fold its wings 
Across my heart, and linger, and endure? 

For often and in vain I’ve questioned why 

Love comes like a sun-dappled butterfly, 
Swaying upon the windless air, and settles 

So briefly on the throats of flowers they knov 
The slender pressure weighing down their 
Only the moment it is poised to go. 


II 


And yet, if I by heaven’s will can tether 

Your love and keep it, like the grass that gro 
Year after year defiant of the weather, 
Hounding the pathway of retreating snows, 
Then I shall gain the world, and hold the sum 
Of all its glories, Love, and only I 
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GLOBE AMARANTH 


Take sod, I said, 
And sod this garden over. 


No one shall then discover Hu 
Rose-white or red; For 
Let there be nothing here Le: 





‘That speaks of a past year, Of 
And none recall what was rh 
Beneath this mat of grass. - 
Al 
Heart, now, I said, ’ 
Turn you to clay and never Br 
Burn with your former fever. 
Happy the dead; [ 
And the unborn are wise. 0 
Have done with agonies — A 
Take pattern from the old, | F 
And shawl yourself with mould! ' 


But through the sod, J 

Defying time and reason 

That fixes seed and season, 

Sudden a rod 

Of blooms came slenderly — 

An eloquence, a plea; 

And all the happy past 

Rose up, and held me fast! ; 
Agnes D. Moore 
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THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
WITHOUT CEREMONY 

Hurriedly the crowd disappeared at the street’s end. 
Forever the curious faces look and stare, obscuring, 
Leaving the possible truth unseen — 
Open and big faces are nothing but blurred images. 
These are faces that are saddened by the spying years, 
Faces that once gleamed with a surge of promise 
And strength, strength tautened with reservations. 
From the deep tunnel of winter ploughing, 
I see faces growing fragmentary with stale careers. 


Under the furious triumph of winter rain, the mind 


Quickens. A little leakage of memory fills, drains, 
And opens a new wound of queer poignancy. 
From the savage lines of faces, it moves, coils, 
And sets a fire. Thought is like a mountain storm 
Threatening the hunters. 

How steep is time, 


How deep is sleep — 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


You write that in the Far East where you are 
They cut down the trees and leveled them to the ground 
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Where fire stood and laughed and screamed, where birds 
Flocked to partake with the festival, but were silenced 

By the barking of guns; and their story is the history 

Of leaves when inviolate guerdons shake the trees. 

You tell me that the mountains are tunneled, the hills 
Dug out and thrown into the rivers, and the rivers 

Are emptied; you tell me that the fields are planted 
With camps, houses, buildings, and the garden where 
We had gathered roses for the queen of spring 

Is now a stable for horses, and our house is a sleeping 
Quarters for soldiers. 

You ask me why, and what shall I say 

What could I say in words? 

I sit here fingering actualities, thinking of what 


Cities I have seen indistinguvishabls like rain; 
But could I answer your questions these: 
I; 


1 any case you would not approve of pictures, 
And this makes us one. For in this where 

The streets scream for life, where men are hunting 
Each other with burning eyes, mountains are n Oo 
Glass, paper from factories where death is calling 

For peace; hills are made of clothes, and trees 

Are nothing but candies. 

In these we are almost the same. And now that I look 
Out of the window I see our America bleeding. 


{ do not know of any answer to tell you. 
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Carl Bulosan 


IN TIME OF DROUGHT 
To sit in silence is like watching the night 
Spread over the land and the winds are sliding by 
In an unmistakable whisper; to stand and wander in 
The evening is like fingering our eyes in the dark. 
Come to the valley and listen to the sharp call 
Of tuber roots; and red tiger lilies are bravely shouldering 


Their delicate thinness above the parched eart 
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SECRET 


Your face is as big as a seed, 

But you do not bear fruit 

To complete the meaning of your name; 
Like the night that spreads 

Over the sea with thick wings 

But has no body 

To tell of its existence. 


NO STORY 


Its stoves, it emerges into the earth 


MONUMENTS 
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Grass repeats the story of the wind. It bends 

Down on glassy knees and whispers to the earth. 
The earth laughs lovelily and poisons its leaves. 
But this snow quieter than grass under rain, what « 
It tell of the sun? It is spineless. When the sun burns 


It has nothing to tell, but it gives the words 
Of a story that the earth whispers to the grass. 


All night the sea rushed in monosyllables 
To the shore, where rocks and reefs loomed 
Majestically and silence stood without shoes; 


An 


Wa 





Carl Bulosan 


And the foam crept to the edges of darkness 
Burning its inflammable garments, whereon 
Water activities showed delight and humor. 


Silence, imperial silence, I have felt your beauty 
In the hour of formlessness; it cupped me up 
Like an autumn wind moving into space. 
Monumental silence, I too have something to tell, 
I too have a passion to arise, and the honor 

To possess this passion — 


All night the sea rushed in silence and knelt 
In the darkness, complaining in monosyllables. 


Carl Bulosan 
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YEATS AT THIRTY AND SEVENTY 


N 1935 William Butler Yeats reached his seventieth 

birthday and once more honored, by that fulfilment and 
by the richness of purpose and spirit with which he arrived 
at it, the records of contemporary literature. In December 
he appropriately published an account of the four critical 
years of his life—1895-99—during which the hitherto scat- 
tered and excited forces of his talent came to concentrate 
upon the ambition that brought them to realize their possi- 
bilities, and upon the discipline in public uses, facts, and 
contacts by which they were to become so curiously resolved. 
Dramatis Personae (Cuala Press, Dublin) pictures Yeats 
nel mezzo del cammin. He has arrived at the age of thirt 
where the earlier autobiographies—Reveries Over Childh 
and Youth and The Trembling of the V eil—stopped short. 
His poetic beginnings, with their derivations and indecisions, 
are behind him. The distractions of his early experiments 
in form, in spiritual symbols and meanings, and in the 
friendships offered by the esthetic circles of London and 
Paris, have been met and, though not yet forcibly resist 
suspected of their deficiencies. A sordid crisis in the literary 
and social worlds of England has abruptly halted the non 
conformist fervors of the Nineties. “The moment has 
rived for that return to Ireland which, in its political 
cultural consequences, was to form the first severe test 
the rising Celtic genius. 


An hour of decision had struck not only for Yeats, but 
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for George Moore, who found himself driven to the violence 
of deciding on a career that meant renouncing Parisian 


harms and privileges for the bleak matter of London in- 

teriors and Dublin poverty; for Lady Gregory, widowed 
forty-five, her ear for folk-speech and her talent 

recreating legends still undiscovered, but in her mind an 


Aristotelian phrase already stirring her—‘To think like a 
ise man, but to express oneself like the common people” ; 


for Edward Martyn, sombre and solitary, a self-accusing 


ascetic, in whom art still waged her losing vattle ag 


nst 
the religious logic that finally hedged and cowed her; and 
for those other souls of dream and action—Hyde, O’Grady, 
aylor, Florence Farr, Maude Gonne— 


n whom the movements of the hour were finding spokes- 


men. ‘These diverse characters, irreconcilable in ti 


in thelr na 


ires and as various in their beliefs about writing as in their 


1 


beliefs about God, slowly converge toward their common 
in the opening pages of this memoir, and thus toward 
next four years that are to fix their future careers. 


Yeats takes Arthur Symons with him “here and there 
ough Ireland. We had just been sight-seeing in Sligo 


Che great demesnes of Galway—Coole House, Tullyra 


Roxborough House—lie open to them; they reac 


iome of Edward Martyn, its offensive modern Gothic 


alls by Crace offering even to their refined disdain an 


tunity to imagine themselves, among the glooms of 


andle-lit 


evenings with Martyn playing Palestrina at an 


yrgan, “upon a stage set for Parsifal.’’ But the scene is al 
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ready shifting. Martyn never achieves for his great hall 
window the saturnine design by Beardsley which ‘would 
have fed Edward’s hatred of life’; Beardsley has died. 
Moore, Martyn’s cousin, alternately his friend and taunter, 
living nearby at his family’s house, has turned from the 
glowing canvases of the Impressionists to the muslin and 
mediocrity of servant-halls, from the jewelry of Moreau to 
the unsparing vulgarity of Zola. Yeats himself is already 
compelled by that Hodos Chameliontos which governs his 
fitful creative temperament; he is exchanging the mists of 
Celtic antiquity, the enchanting sentiment of legend and 
fantasy, for “the dialect of the cottages’ and its use in play 
and story; “my object was to find actual experience of the 
supernatural, for I did not believe, nor do I now, that it 
is possible to discover in the text-books of the schools, in 
the manuals sold by religious booksellers, even in the subtle 
revery of saints, the most violent force in history.” ‘This 
opinion may be disputable, but not when it is used to indi- 
cate the sources of his poetic conviction, or of the poems of 
his delayed and long-enduring maturity. It is, in fact, the 
determining belief of these crucial months, for it was in 
terms of such a notion that he advanced from his esthetic 
initiation to his “proof by the trial of strength and of event.” 
He slowly makes his transition from the tower to the levels 
upon which his feet were to remain grounded in the future, 
however widely his imagination might continue to range fo! 
its resources. It is his enforced acceptance of public duty. The 


fact that a great political cause and the founding of a na- 
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tional theatre made it easier for him, must be recognized; 
but its natural and inevitable place in his character has been 
proved by what it was to yield, during the ensuing forty 
years, in his verse and prose. 

Into that achievement we need not enter here; it has been 
rehearsed often in these pages; it has brought with it a 


rradual and positive recognition in two hemispheres—proba- 


= 


sly the only such recognition now held by an English-writing 
poet—and it has had its Nobel award. But, less obviously, 
there is in such a career something exemplary of which stock 
may now, without undue demands on poetic integrity, be 
taken; and it becomes a particularly delicate matter to ap- 
praise that example in its exact worth when the poet is one 
whose influence has been so vicarious and facile, his person- 
ality and circumstances so colorful, his methods so mercurial, 
and his compromise with public favor so alternately willing 
and evasive. 

Yeats is an artist of “periods”; his work consciously falls 
into phases defined by the historical events of his lifetime 
and equally by the literary circles and causes with which 

» has been affliated. He himself admits this, and has built 
his memoirs around these chapters, extending from the Pre- 
Raphaelitism his father taught him, the Symbolist doctrine 
he heard from Mallarmé in the rue de Rome, the Rhymers 
Club and Yellow Book groups of London, and the revivalism 
of Dublin, to contact with Pound and the Imagists on the 
S subsequent experiments with orienta! 
sticism and the spiritist s¢ance as expounded in 4 Vision 
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and his latest lyric realism. If evidence of sincerity 
were not present throughout this history, and if a similar 
development like Picasso’s did not exist to prove that there 
are other motives for protean agility than a wish to escape 
from one’s admirers, it would be easy to accuse Yeats of easy 
flirtation with all the latest vogues of his lifetime, and a 
consequent damage to his seriousness and purpose. ‘There is 
no need here to name his many contemporaries who pursued 
youth and fashion in this fatal way, for that would imme- 
diately entail naming those whose austerity prohibited sucn 
promiscuity and yet brought them to a similar defeat of aims. 
Prescriptions of single-mindedness have never insured genu- 
ine poetic character, but another and more obvious rule fo: 
abusing a native endowment is violated in such centrifugal 
adaptability as Yeats has risked and triumphed by. 

He was, by his own admission, one of “the last Roman- 
tics.” He was born into that age of fitful impulse whose 
evils Hopkins recognized: when “there was no one school, 
but experiment, division, and uncertainty,” an age breeding 
“faithful but not rich observers of life, . . . deep feeling but 
the most untrustworthy and barbarous eye for nature; a 
diction markedly modern; and their keepings any gaud or a 
Jot of Oriental rubbish.” To these lures other inducements 
toward a loose and unhinged vagrancy of intellect wer 
added by revival or importation. Blake was newly edite 
by Yeats and his friend Ellis, and expounded by them as 
“a too literal realist of the imagination, as others are of 
nature; and because he believed that the figures seen by the 
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mind’s eye, when exalted by inspiration, were ‘eternal es- 
sences, symbols, or divine essences, he hated every grace of 
style that might obscure their lineaments.” Flaubert was 
studied less for his intense documentation of modernity than 
for his elaborate and sultry archaeology in Salamm6é or the 
Tentation; Villiers’ Axél became “the bible of a generation.” 
The realism of Bastien-LePage was hated along with the 
scorned science of Huxley, Tyndall, and Ibsen, and the 
lapidary imagery of Moreau, Conder, and Beardsley became 
the hall-mark of a higher initiation. ‘The fetid chambers 
of des Esseintes, Charlus, and Dorian Gray opened their 
peril to the young. It was certainly a crisis in modern art 
that had arrived in those last years of the nineteenth century, 
which closed in desperation and fatigue over the heads of 
most members of “the tragic generation.” “To what his 
literary contemporaries were exposed to, Yeats added the 
further illusions of Indian mysticism, Sligo superstitions 
and the meditative orders of cabalism, theosophy, and his 
own incipient Great Wheel. A rescue from this bewilder- 
ment of signs and portents could come only by way of a 
miracle, and Yeats was supplied two: a sudden political 
necessity, and the assertion of his own delayed and funda 
mental genius. ‘To the riches at hand he now added, by 


severe deliberation, t 


ie rigor of a battle among the common 

people, and he thus took the first firm step toward his true 
ents. 

lt is easy now to explain that mastery as coming from 

his “‘realism,’’ his sense of fact and experience, his beliet 
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in a passionate social and political cause, and from the way 
these counteracted the debilitating luxuries and indulgences 
of his early life. Yeats occupies the unexpected role of a 
poet touched by every brush of esthetic and spiritual pre- 
ciosity, who has yet become a great public voice in his nation 
and a prophet acceptable (by more than his spell of words) 
to the revolutionary mind. To most he exemplifies a rare 
case of survival; his admirers praise him as a voluntary, his 
critics as an involuntary, victor over forces which are today 
held to be the certain ruination of a poet. 

“‘No serious poet could propose to begin again where Mr. 
Yeats began,” says one recent writer; and Yeats himself has 
taken pride that at last he “can wither into the truth.” 
The contemporary poet of social vision and realistic bent 
today boasts that he has all the advantages of a clear aim 
and an unimpeded course of action, profiting both by the 
errors of the romantics and the self-corrective ordeals of the 
worthy men of Yeats’ own generation. Yeats has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Spender in The Destructive Element as 
“inextricably mixed into a world of legend which, althou 
it has no moral and no religion, provides authentically a 
personal vision of life, ... [yet one] devoid of any unifying 


moral subject [and] not socially constructive.’ He becomes 


in spite of his virtues, a model of error and distraction, ar 


1 
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it appears that he will presently be fixed in literary histories 
as the antithesis of what the future poet of high and serious 
endowment should be. For the rising poets of the coming 


social reconstruction, he may even take on the pathetic com- 
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memorative monumentality of Proust, particularly since pop- 
ular approval will always emphasize his early lyric poems 
above his political and philosophic works of later years. 

It is at this point that Yeats’ most urgent value to con- 
temporary poets appears. He stands, self-confessed and self- 
defined, as a writer of slow growth and unsatisfied beliefs; 
he has committed blunders; he has revised his work end- 


lessly to make it conform more closely to his advancing hold 


on a set of ideas whose continuous vacillation makes even 
such revision seem futile; and he has tempted disaster bj 
exposing himself, and making his symbols conform, to a 
reckless variety of systems and modes of thought. He has 


found his own style by a gradual process of pragmatic test 
and use. In all this he is presumably the victim of an out- 

led way of achieving creative independence. In our pres 
ent emergi! ( literary and moral revisions, of full 


ind clarified doctrine, such an ordeal will perhaps be un- 





scessary. But immediately a different, but an equally com- 
lex, problem defines itself. Will the coming age of poetry 
escape its own pitfalls—the aridity, abstraction, and didac- 
ticism that eas esult from too great a burden of ideas, 
too little support from the language and symbolism 
essary to express and realize them? Will it descend to 
ng a vehicle of philosophy rather than the sum and ex 
perience of it, as Mr. Eliot has defined the defect in Goethe 


Shelley? Will it, approaching the poetic 


er ' 1 ‘6 —" ° : . 
le ideally illed “‘classic,” but in any case the opposite 
ne employed by Yeats, discover once more how easily 
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vacuity and convention descend upon language when, what- 
ever its service to noble themes, it has had no immediate and 
vitalizing contact with the experience which a true poet 
makes of his ideas? 

It may be answered that genuine poetic genius will solve 
this difficulty when it appears, as it has done in the past; 
but of course the achievement of Yeats is already an example, 
in opposite terms, of such a solution. It is also an example, 
obvious, open, and preéminent, of how the work of proving 
a poet’s meaning is done by his words, and by the forms, 
rituals, and symbols—however mythical or chimeric in them- 
selves — which give words their substance and value. Mal- 
larmé was, after all, more than a teacher of symbolism: 
“ce n’est pas avec des idées qu’on fait des vers; c’est avec 
des mots.” A word in this sense is neither a sound nor a 
stroke of the pen, but an exact, real, and inevitable incarna- 
tion of the abstract. Yeats’ poetry achieved such carnality 
through the contact of his words and images with a dozen 
kinds of spiritual ritual, and it was only when they had taken 
on such flesh through his faith and imagination that he was 
at last able to use them to clothe and transfigure the facts 
and necessities of his own times. He thus became a poet 
not merely of one privileged and self-limiting generation 
the brilliant company of his youth—but of three; an example 
to still a fourth; and of what future times an honored char- 
acter it is unnecessary to speculate. ‘The step that decided 
this fame was taken during the four years he now describes 
in Dramatis Personae. Lady Gregory perhaps saw the ne- 
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cessity of it most clearly. “ ‘You must take this money,’ 
she said, ‘you should give up journalism. The only wrong 
act that matters is not doing one’s best work.’ She had that 
test for everyone.” It is to Yeats’ honor that he met it; 
but for his present readers the honor is of less importance 
than the ordeal by which it was won, the way he took for 
correcting the confusions and disintegration of a great lit- 
erary tradition, and the meaning these have for the poet of 
the coming enlightenment. M. D. Z. 


HONOR TO LIZETTE REESE 


Lizette Woodworth Reese died on the seventeenth of 

December at her home in Baltimore. On January ninth she 
would have been eighty years old. 
In the spring of 1927 I attended a little dinner-party in 
the hospitable home of the Kinsolvings in Baltimore, a fine 
old rectory toward the building of which George Wash- 
ington had contributed. An editorial in PorTry the next 
month included a sketch of the poet: 

Among the guests was Lizette Woodworth Reese, the distinguished 
poet whom Baltimore delights to honor. Miss Reese, who is a little 
spinster like me, has emerged from the school-room, where she 
taught for years, without carrying away any professorial traits; 
and our talk—about anything and everything but poetry—revealed 
a character resolute and self-contained as a nut, with a little dapper 
shell of reserve protecting a kernel utterly sweet and sound. 

It was our only meeting. At that time she was in vigorous 


health of body and mind; indeed, three or four of her books 


were published later—Little Henrietta that same year, White 
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April in 1930, and Pastures in 1933; besides 4 Victorian 
Village, her book of reminiscences. 

The beautiful sonnet, Tears, is so firmly fixed in the public 
mind by many anthologists that it may endanger remem- 
brance of other fine poems by Miss Reese. To be remembered 
for one lyric is no ignoble reward for a lifetime of endeavor 
but there are other poems quite worthy to stand besid 





or at least very near. I like three or four more sonnets 
The Common Lot, Thrift, The Widower, In Laud of Mys- 
tery; and certain brief poems in quatrains like Frail and 
Scarcity and Written in a Song-book. Offering these and 
a few others, her fame should hold its head high. 

Miss Reese’s method was always simple. If the personal 
poems in her early books confess a few Victorian frailties 
of diction and sentiment—faint whiffs of faded perfume, a 
bit trite like pressed flowers—her best work, even of the 
eighties and nineties, escaped that softness; and her later 
style is stript free of archaisms, as her motives of senti- 
mentality. Her poems, considered as a whole, have a rare 
unity and harmony. They are delicately frail and fine, 
springing from a shy and isolated soul; an expression o 


“_ 


wistfulness, of the ache of smothered emotions. Always care- 
fully studied, they do not try to say or do anything star- 
tlingly original; but they sing, with austere taste and mu- 
sical precision, a clear pure minor tune all in the same key. 


Hi. 
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REVIEWS 


IF I AM WORTHY, THER iS NO ! ER 


«x Co 
In this drama of the death of Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, we have in Part I, powers invisibly moving that 


in Part IJ culminate in the murder of the Archbishop; his 


sermon on Christmas Day standing as interlude between 
the two parts. “The women’s chorus of Canterbury’s poor 
bespeaks the apprehensiveness of the people, tremulous at 


the thought of business and private pea 1. 
And the priests, concerned for the Church, the Archbishop 
and themselves, aware that “Had the King been greater, 
or had he been weaker, Things had perhaps been different 
for Thomas,” ask ““What peace can be found To grow be 
ween the hammer and the anvil?” It is difficult even today 


u 


: ‘fared it} 
e interfered witi 


for conscience to know how justifiably inexorable the King 
might be, or how morally compelled to inflexibility the Arch- 
bishop was. 
Four tempters appear to Thomas; the first advocating 

easy compliance; the second, churchly authority: 

Disarm the rufhan, strengthen the laws, 

Rule for the good of the better cause. 
The third advises that he be one with the people, ignoring 
the King; and the fourth, “the right deed for the wrong 
reason,” martyrdom and fame through sanctity—the apex 
of seduction, ‘Dreams to damnation.” 
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The historical re-realizing of the character of Becket is 
a literary tour de force. Wickedness is less troubling to those 
who are immersed in it than it is to a man like Job whose 
one thought is to serve and obey. It is easier to be faithful 
than it is to have faith, and to act with courage than to 
suffer with patience; but the mere martyr becomes the saint 
when he is able to say, as Becket does to the dismayed priest, 
‘“T am not in danger; only near to death.” The profiteer is 
reluctant to think of duty, or evil, or of the law of God. 
lt is only a Samson of incorruptibility who is driven to 
exclaim, “Can I neither act nor suffer without perdition?” 
The saints are daily taken to task for beliefs which they 
never have held, and Mr. Eliot’s Becket is not the last 
martyr to cry out, 

I give my life 

To the Law of God above the Law of Man. 
Those who do not the same, 

How should they know what I do? 

One may merely mention the appropriateness of verse to 
subject matter and the consequent varying rhythms; the 
unforced suitability and modesty of presentation; the evi- 
dence that originality is not a thing sealed and incapable of 
enlargement, but that an author may write newly while con- 
tinuing the decorums and abilities of the past; touches rem- 
iniscent of early idiosyncrasy, as 

‘ee ara ee Sometimes at your prayers 
Sometimes hesitating at the angles of stairs, 
or “the dark green light from a cloud on a withered tree”; 


accuracies such as “‘the evasive flank of the fish,” “the western 
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seas gnaw at the coast of Iona’; and the self-condemnation 


“ 


of the four tempters as they declare life to be ‘“‘a cheat and 


a disappointment. 
The Catherine wheel, the pantomime cat, 
The prizes given at the children’s party, 
The prize awarded for the English Essay, 
The scholar’s degree, the statesman’s decoration.” 

Mr. Eliot is sarcastic but not sardonic; we are made to 
realize that egregiousness is not primitive more than it is 
modern, and that we are ourselves satirized in the murderers’ 
attitude to their deed; the Second Knight being “awfully 


sorry” and at pains to assure the public that “we are not 


getting a penny out of this”; another alluding to the balder- 





of his companion as “his very subtle reasoning,” and 
iazarding the further subtlety that the Archbishop had used 
every means of provocation, had determined upon death by 
artyrdom, and could not but receive the verdict, ‘Suicide 
while of Unsound Mind.” 
\ir. Eliot steps so reverently on the solemn ground he 
essayed, that austerity assumes the dignity of philosophy 
the didacticism of the verities incorporated in the play 


*s impersonal and persuasive. Marianne Moore 
OF THE PRAIRIE 


Level Land, by Kenneth C. Kaufman. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas. 
Level Land is another assertion of the regional spirit in 
poetry, the region in this instance being that where “gail- 


lardias over miles and miles of prairie . . . make an Indian 
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blanket on the Oklahoma sand.” The book is personal docu- 
ment, most successful in the simple and fitting ballad meas- 
ures, least successful in its epigrammatic quatrains. It 
consists almost wholly of portraits of the vanished and 
vanishing West, set down by one who “opened first wide 
eyes on the waving grass” and who, in the spare hours (if 
any) of a life taken up with a professorship in Spanish and 
two editorships, has felt the inner compulsion to set down 
his “love of this wide land Whose beauty sometimes caught 
me unaware.” Several of the poems first appeared in Poetry. 

Mr. Kaufman’s work is unpretentious, honest, and pleas- 
ing; preserving in itself something of the softened austerity 
of his own prairies with “Gray waves of grass across a graj 
land.” His cowboy ballads, such as Big Lige and Johnny 
Black, having the authentic folk note, might well be sung 
on the trail; and there is humor and very skilful handling 
of Choctaw English in Bill Badeye’s Lament. These three 
last are poems that one can imagine Mark Twain’s reading 
with relish. 

The author speaks directly and facilely to his reader, im- 
parts the recurrent Middle-Western delight in redbud and 
fields of kaffir; records the nostalgic memory of a great 
cattle drive witnessed in childhood: 


Next year, or the year after 
He would be a top hand and ride on the trail, 
And sit by the campfire and hear the talk and laughter, 
And listen to the telling of many a tall tale. 
So he sat on the gate and watched the herd go 
Into the wide creek bottom below 
And over the sand hills that led to the river 
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And the Nations and the Northern range. And they never 
Came any more. But how was he to know 
hat the passing herd had passed forever? 

It is regrettable that the publishers, who have each year 
for five years past chosen a volume of regional poems for 
publication (Level Land, together with Planter’s Charm by 
Fay M. Yauger, was this vear’s selection from among 197 
manuscripts) have somewhat fumbled their good gesture by 
presenting these forthright lyrics in an absurdly inappropriate 
watered silk binding, with the further indignity of a slip- 
cover spattered with tinsel. Type-face and paper are, how- 


ever, sturdy and adequate. Muna Lee 


THROUGH A READING GLASS 


First Symphony: A Sonnet Sequence, by Harold Trowbridge 

Pulsifer. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Dr. Henry S. Canby has recently taken poetry reviewers 
to task for their habit of what he calls addressing their re- 
views to the author of the book reviewed rather than to the 
reading public. Without stopping to determine whether or 
not Dr. Canby’s objection rises from a sound view of criti- 
cism, it may be said that the reason for referring poetry to 
its author is usually in the author’s responsibility for the de- 
fects as well as for the merits of his work, from the point of 
view of the reader. It is difficult to convey to anyone the 
true sense of what may be found in a book of verse without 


commenting upon the imprint which the author’s personality 


has left upon it. 
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Mr. Pulsifer’s book of sonnets is an excellent illustration 
of this point. To a reader, wishing to know what he may 
expect to find in First Symphony, the reviewer must say that 
here is a set of reflections, in sonnet form, cast by a gentle, 
sensitive, calmly warm man, sitting in a library, examining 
life through a large and convenient lens while he sits back 
among his books and enjoys the irradiations of the not-too- 
compelling classics, and the sense of being safe, cultivated, 
and aloof. This comment is not addressed to Mr. Pulsifer, 
who is an honorable if not a very moving poet; he has done 
enough for the cause of poetry to be permitted to think what 
he pleases of his own work and to fortify himself as best he 
can with it against this world which has begun to give many 
men a very different idea than Mr. Pulsifer’s of the nature 
and mission of poetry. 

To the young, some of whom may reasonably be expected 
to be numbered among those who read poetry, Mr. Pulsifer’s 
work will seem a little pompous and a little dry. It is not 
necessarily either of those things. It is simply not very mov- 
ing. There are traces of genuine poetic feeling and even of 
arresting imagery, but these elements are not very successfully 
blended. The prosody is often defective without the grace 
which irregularities of prosody often have in poets who are 
able to understand their value as occasional ferments. 

Twenty years ago this book might have been referred to 
as a genuine contribution to American poetry. While today’s 
reader, aware of Mr. Pulsifer’s other work, must regard it 


as a genuine something, it does not appear likely that First 
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Symphony will be thought to have any relation to the poetry 
of American life and spirit. Raymond Holden 


A HUNGARIAN MASTERPIECE 


The Tragedy of Man, by Imre Madach. ‘Translated by 
Paul Vajda and Charles Henry Meltzer. Macmillan Co. 
Madach, the Magyar poet who died in Hungary in 1864, 

has waited seventy years for his posthumous recognition by 

the English-speaking public. Now in this volume we have 

a faithful, if not always expert translation of his epic, 

which has long been a classic to Hungarians. We are able 

to comprehend the majesty of its theme and the astonishing 
modernity of Madach’s genius. 

For several obvious reasons the translation of a great mys- 
tery play from the Hungarian was attended by such diff- 
culties that it frightened away aspiring minds. The original 
was written in pure poetic language, which demanded tran- 
scription by a poet. Madach, a lyric poet of high quality in 
his youth, made no bid for public favor in his style, nor in 
the quick subtle turns of his fancy. A translator, laboring 
with the difficult Magyar tongue, would necessarily find 
these hurdles of the imagination even harder to leap without 
stumbling. Mr. Meltzer collaborated with Paul Vajda in 
Budapest, taking his unadorned prose translation and turn- 
ing it into poetry of the sort which he supposed was most 
like the original Hungarian. 

The reader may be accused of ingratitude for sometimes 
wishing that instead of the poetry of Mr. Meltzer the pub- 
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lisher had given him the crude prose of Mr. Vajda, which 
has been smoothed out and adjusted to read in this fashion: 
This flood of music rocks me like a bark 
And lulls my senses with its lilting tones, 
And all my soul I gladly would have giv’n 
To great and good and pure and noble deeds! 
Was it not that thou said’st, my Julia? 

There seems no excuse, even in the interest of a synthetic 
unmodernity, to cloak the vigorous ideas of Madach in such 
phrases. The suffix ed is spelled with an apostrophe through- 
out the translation — gripp’d, bege’d, number’d, etc., to the 
point of weariness. In such words the omitted letter makes 
no difference (Mr. Meltzer would say diff’rence) in the pro- 
nunciation. Wherever it does make a difference, letters are 
left out somewhat ruthlessly in the interest of meter. 

Madach probably allowed himself no such subterfuges. The 
impression of a powerful artistic origin permeates even this 
translation. The story begins with the Faustian characters 
of Adam, Eve, God, and Lucifer. Lucifer, as the eternal 
spirit of negation, leads Adam through a long series of dreams 
in which the history of man’s civilization and struggle is en- 
acted prophetically. As an Egyptian Pharaoh, the man sees 
the ancient philosophy of “millions for one” come to naught. 
He finds no pleasure in the ease and wealth created for him 
by the great hordes of toiling slaves. He sets his people free 
to make a democracy for themselves. 

In successive dreams Adam and Eve move in various forms 
through the disaster of the Greek democracy, the Roman 
degeneracy, and the fiasco of Christianity with its inquisi 
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tions and dogmas. Adam experiences the thrills of the earls 
scientist, tastes the guillotine of the French Revolution, and 
sees the results of free competition and capitalistic greed. His 
final revolt is the result of Communism, as Michelangelo is 
rebuked for altering the ugly designs of chairlegs in the state 
tory, and Plato is punished for letting the government’s 
cattle stray. As Eve’s child is torn from her arms by t! 
orists, he resolves to leave this earth for a better one. But 
fight in the upper air convinces him that Man can live 
nly on this earth. He comes back to a sphere now slowly 
freezing and to men made bestial by their last struggles with 
a hopeless environment. He wakes from his dreams to kno 
t life is struggle, and its destination cannot be known. 
Madach’s play is still being enacted in the theater of the 
Up to the communistic scene his prophecies have 
ome true, but we have still to watch the world “dying in 
ice.’ With such a plot the author’s immortality would seem 
assured, at least until his audience is extinct. The high 
quality of his major work is recognized in many European 
countries where good translations exist, and there is still 
for an English or American poet to do him justice with 
sion of The Tragedy of Man INN. 
HEROISM LIBELED 


Leifsaga: A Narrative Poem of the Norse Discoveries of 
/merica, by Henry Chapin. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Mr. Chapin’s intention in his Leifsaga is “to clothe with 


and blood the hard skeleton of historical fact.” Laying 
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aside the fact that history does not come in the form of a 
“hard skeleton” in Icelandic, Mr. Chapin’s conception of 
“flesh and blood” is, to put it mildly, unfortunate. 


Her hair was ruddy-gold like streaming cloud 
that burns along the west at set of sun. 
Her eyes told all the sorrow of the world... . 


No, Leif, this world we live in gives m« 
I have no fear, for what must be must b 
and we are but the thralls of our own fate. 


“Now listen, Chief,” says Gunnar, “I am p! 
I never was a man for lofty thougl ” 





Flat and unskilled as such versificat it might be b 
able if it carried a straightforwa 

but these examples are typical of the slovenliness with whicl 
ideas and feelings are grasped. ‘To illustrate furtl 


a dangerous business at best to clothe } 
and blood by bringing in love-scenes an 


is fatal when that love is prettied up 


All the long summer-time « 
handfast and eye to eye, deep a heavy} 
on-flooding tide of love coupled tl cl 
, . 
Anyone who has read ten pages of Norse lite: 


translation, knows that this is as far out of place in 


. ‘ ; 
saga as a Choctaw war-whoop in a sestina by Bertrans 
de Born. Again: 

Then a large and glancing shi; 

Proud with golden dragon prow, 

Drew praise from every watcher’s lip. . 

Says Svend: “It shows a noble mind, 

To build a ship of such a kind, 

So long, so beautiful and sheer [si 
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fact that Mr. Chapin knows the background well, and has 
been extremely painstaking in his historical researches. 
S. Ichiyé Hayakawa 
NEWS NOTES 


We have the pleasure of announcing a 

















Leviton, of Chicago, offers an annual award rs 
in memory of his friend Oscar 3] nt! 
poetry, who died June 13th, 1931. young 1 vere ( 
lege chums at the University eceiving th AL] 
together in 1909. In 1911 Mr. Bh hal became a Doctor 
Jurisprudence, and gradually entered int crative practice, 
“He was the most generous of men,” says Mr. Leviton, “the be 
friend of literally hundreds of people in distress of one kind o1 
other. His chief artistic interest was p< he always lo 
to be a poet, and hoped to retire soon and perhaps practice the a 
A number of poets were his friends; he entertained James Stephe 
Carl Sandburg and others, and invited people to hear then 
private readings. He was a kind of modern saint no one 
count his benefactions.” 
In commemorating his friend so appropriately, Mr. Leviton n 
no conditions or restrictions beyond a request that the ize be 
given “for the excellence of the poem’’— some poem publish i 
Poetry each year, beginning with the present year, our twent 
fourth. This prize will be awarded for the first time with « 
other prizes next November. It is to be called The Oscar Blu 


thal Prize for Poetry. 

We hear with deep regret of the recent death of Louise Bryant 
in Paris at the early age of forty-one. She was the wife of John 
Reed in their youth, sharing his proletarian enthusiasms, and wa 
with him in Moscow when he died in 1921. Later she financed th 
John Reed Memorial Prize, which Poetry awarded annually fro: 


1924 to 1930. For a few years, until separated by divorce, she was 





the wife of William C. Bullitt, the present ambassador to th 
U. S. S. R. She was the author of two books concerning Russia 
conditions. 
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Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. Reed I. MacDonald), of Chicago, 
needs no introduction to the readers of Por rRY, as she been on 
the staff of the magazine for seven or eight years, sometimes taking 








the place of an absent editor. She is the author of The Leash 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), and her first novel was publi 1934 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co. She is now writing a second 1 will 





} 


be based on the pioneer history of her Wisconsin ancestors 


Mr. Clifford Gessler, also well known here, was born and edu- 
4 1 ! 








cated in Wisconsin and has lived ten years or more in Honolulu, 
loi newspaper work and voyaging in the Pacific. He is the 
of Kanaka Moon, published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1927. 





Mr. Edmund Wilson, of New York, was a contributor to P< 
ago, but since then has been abstemious. He has pub 


gh Chas. Scribner’s Sons, one book of verse, Poet’s Farewell 








1d one of critical essays, Axel’s Castle, the latter mostly essays 
from The New Republic, of which he was formerly literary editor. 
) hy C. Alye Mrs. Ethan D. A.), Montclair, N. J., ha 
contributed to this magazine and others. She declares herself 
rabid westerner from Portland, Oregon, married to an ardent New 


erseyite, so that life is never dull.” 











lene Magaret, born in On lives in N¢ Y« as 
ve of an insurance company. 
Sist Jeremy, O.P.,” born in Chicago in 1907 as ice Finne 
was graduated from the University of Chicago in 1929. She 
is now a religious in St. Clara convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Jacqueline Sinclair Shafer (Mrs, George S. S.), was born in 
Alaska in 1910, and after living in many of these U. S., has settled 
Miami, Florida, with her husband and small son, up to 
late her “most glorious event.” 
Miss Marion Louise Bliss was born near Washta, Iowa, and 
still lives there on the family estate. 
ntributors this number are new to our readers 


born in St. Louis in 1905, is an instructor 
German in Princeton University. He has published verse and 
s of | ch poetry in various magazine 
Miss Agnes D. Moore, born and still living in Brooklyn, is 
recent graduate of Vassar. 


Mr. Herman Salinger, 





la | 1 Lanvon, now living i . sury, England, was 
in Comber County Down, Ireland, the daughter of Helen 


Lanyon, Irish poet and novelist. She is married to Major E. S. 
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Hacker, M. C. She has published three books of verse, the latest 
being Far Country (Basil Blackwell, 1933) 

Miss Hertha D. Luckhardt, an employee of Kroch’s Bookstore 
in Chicago and a graduate of the University of Chicago, has con- 
tributed verse to various specia! magazine 


Our last contributor, Mr. Carl Bulosan, sent last summer, in re- 
sponse to our request, a biographical s! h so inte ing, < 
illuminating as to the working of some of our laws and prejudi 
that we print it entire: 

“I was born November 24, 1913, in Binalonan, Pa: 
Philippine Islands. My father was a smal] farme t when ] 
was five or six years old his small plot of | 
usury; and usury was the greatest racket of the i//ust? 
still is although it is now the foreigners who a 
My father had a big family to support, so he be 
cropper, which is no different from the shar I i 
States. Years after, because of this shar ing exist F 
father fell into debts with his landlord, who wa vays abse 
who had never seen his tenants—and th 
even more oppressive than feudalism. Then m tl] re 
came a slave—and they tell me there is no s 
Islands! 

“T have always wanted to get an educati ( 
since I was a small boy. But because o 
had lived in, this dream was deni a 
died of tuberculosis when I was growing u r} 
everything; this crushed my little flower 

“By that time America (which is our tert ‘ 
to us. Some friends of mine sold everything th | 
for America as steerage passengers. Sor work 1ei 
worked my way, too. There were many of us, and I wonder 
they are now. 

“IT landed in Seattle, July 22, 1930, where I worked r awh 
in a filthy Jewish coffee-shop. Months later I ran aw 
my little flower began to bloom again. I drifted to San Fra 
where I stayed six months without a friend. 

“I was very young when I landed, and the savage impact of a 
machine country only splintered the frail vestiges of the civilizatior 
of which I was born, I arrived here at a time when the crisis was 
at its height, and there were suicides everywhere among the ‘im- 
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portant’ and ‘rich’ men who were ‘touched’ by the economic con- 
centration. But I a wondering to this dz 





why there we 






























suicid among the very poor, the very miserable and homel 
those who rea were good to die. And I found out that the 
bond between the r i tighter th that be een tn rich 
important. Of course this is not to be found in books or in any 
history, because th r man does not write ($s; he is too b 
] ing for something to fill his stomach. A i le ( es t 
| mind is too wea his recollectio t hor I i 4 
| I ed, etc. Tl h I is not I tl 
{ 3 ha ] ] 
) \ l wa ucate myself I read in libraries, I re 
} the | beni . : 
+ T iw! 
} t i € t é 
I 1 tl] , t r T } 
ri | ( i a ge Stl 
I t i hav lway 
S } s T i im | 
l nothing | to it 
cD s I has rec d so It 
into ¢ p 
] ¢ Amend t 
, , 
} P f ? 1914 r " i 
1 x t thi t . , 1 . t «a 
1 I had i I hat it 
3 I i i | ca ce ¢ 
' ' 
Hy DOOK any C 
, , 
} x OF My poems, ent 
€ I have just | 
é l But m epta 
hing I ement. 
a still living in Los Angeles, out of work, living a hand-to 
m« existence, looking at the angry American sun.” 
' 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Fightery Dick and Other Poems, by Derrick Norman Lehmer. Mac- 
millan Co, 

Poems, 1935, by F. L. Lucas. Cambridge Universit; 

One Season Shattered, by James Daly. Centaur Press, 

First Poems, by Rayner Heppenstall, Wm. Heinen 

111 My Argument, by Dorothy Alyea. Priv. ptd., 

Terza-rima Sonnets, by Robin Lampson. Archetype 

The Legend of Hartford, by Eleanor O’Rourke Koenig. 
House, Windham, Conn. 








Irms, Angels, Epitaphs, and Bones, by William Davey. Writers 
Editions, Santa Fe. 
The Hermaphrodiie and Other Poems, by Samuel Loveman. 


Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Portrait of a Bachelor Broker, by John Vincent Healy. Priv. ptd. 
New York City. 
Off the Record, bv Willard Nelson Clute. Priv. ptd., 
Ruildings, by Floyd McKnight. Arts and Press Guild, 
Cross My Palm, by Sadie Fuller Seagrave. Bookfello 
['<vo Poems, by Louis Filler. Alpress Publishers, Philz 
Loves and Losses of Pierrot, by William Griffith. Bruce Hum 
There Shall Be Twilights and Other Poems, by Clare MacDermot 
Turner Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Killdeer, by Mabel K. Richardson. Dorrance & Co. 
This Autumn Surely, by Joseph Leonard Grucci. Fantasy Publica 
tions, Pittsburgh. 
Poems on Various Occasions, by E. A. Doyle. Priv. ptd., Boston. 
Mariana, a Monologue, by E. A. Doyle. Priv. ptd., Boston. 
Hidden Lamps, by Margaret Fowler Dunaway. Clark Sprague C 
St. Louis. 





The Lamp of Diogenes and Other Poems, by David Raym 
Innes. Stratford Co. 
PROSE: 


The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, by F. O. Matthiessen, Hought 
Mifflin Co. 

Narration, by Gertrude Stein. Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Letters to Harriet, by William Vaughn Moody, edited by Percy 
MacKaye. Houghton Mifflin Co, 

The Life of Sidney Lanier, by Lincoln Lorenz. Coward McCann. 
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. to Subscribers 
Speczal Offers : rorrny 
POETRY and CHOSEN POEMS for $5.00 


CHOSEN POEMS: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by 
Harriet Monroe, just published by the Macmillan Company, contains 
tl ful choice and rearrangement 
from her earliest volume to her latest. It includes also her later 
poems from POETRY, and a few never before printed. 

CHOSEN POEMS is priced at $3.00. A subscription to POETRY 
osts $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through this magazine, 

readers will save $1.00. Or, Chosen Poems may be ordered 
arately through this office at the regular price. 
POETRY and THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 

THE NEW POETRY: An Anthology of Twentieth Century 
Verse, edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is 
nd students of poetry. Acknowledged by 


uuthor’s best work in verse, a care 








lispensable t ers 
ng c the best anthology of modern verse. 





CHE NEW POETRY is priced at $3.00. POETRY: A MAGA- 
ZINE OF VERSE is $3.00 a year. By ordering them together through 
this magazine, our readers receive the combination-price of $5.00— 





POETRY and POETS AND THEIR ART for $4.50 

POETS AND THEIR ART, Harriet Monroe’s volume of “able 
i searching essays” on modern poets and poetry, now appears in a 
new edition, much = It is priced at $2. 00. By ordering the 








bination-offer, our readers may have this volume and a year’s 
iption to . POETRY for $4.50. 
You will get the book postpaid, direct from the publisher, The 
Mac illan Company; also a year’s subscription to POETRY. Send 
cl ) POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 

I enclose » for which please send me POETRY for one 
ear together with POE Se eee 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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MAINE and VERMONT POETS: 


An anthology of verse by 54 contemporaries, with forewords by Harold 
Vinal and Walter John Coates. Among the contributors are Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, Frances Frost, Sarah 
N. Cleghorn, Lois Montross and Leonard Twynham. $2. 


ARKANSAS and OKLAHOMA 
POETS: forewords by Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni and Hala 


Jean Hammond. Among the contributors: B. A. Botkin, Henri Faust, 
Margaret R. Richter, Merle Hoyleman and Maurine Halliburton. $2. 


KANSAS POETS: fereword by May Williams 


Ward. Among the 63 contributors: Helen Rhoda Hoopes, Edna 
Becker, Nelson Antrim Crawford, Nora B. Cunningham, Margaret 
Perkins Briggs and Eunice Wallace. $2. 


INDIANA POETS: fcreword by & Merrill Root, 


48 poets including John Oscar Beck, Margaret E. Bruner, Max Ehr- 
mann. Grace Baer Hollowell, Ethel Arnold Tilden, Edith Lombard 
Squires, and Alice Bidwell Wesenberg. $2. 


COLORADO POETS: foreword by Nellie 


Burget Miller. 50 poets including Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Clyde Rob- 
ertson, Jamie Sexton Holme, Elisabeth Kuskulis, Milton S. Rose, Cath- 
erine Parmenter, Ernest G. Moll and Caroline Bancroft. $2. 


I HAVE BEEN A PILGRIM ty Jamie 


Sexton Holme. Prof. Robt. Root, dean of the dept. of English at 
Princeton Univ., writes: "In tone and temper there is great variety; 
but whether grave or gay, the poems have a clear-eyed sanity and 
directness, a subtle beauty of rhythm and texture and a compelling 
power of phrase and imagery." $1.50. 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher, 430 6th Ave., New York City 
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The First Comprehensive Poetry Anthology of Its Kind 


Contemporary American Women Poets 


Edited by TOON! GORDI 





17 Months in Preparation 





Among the 1311 Contributors: 


Edna St. Vincent MILLAY—Lizette Woodworth REESE—Anna Hemp- 
stead BRANCH—Martha OSTENSO—Margaret WIDDEMER—Frances 
FROST—Harriet MONROE—Laura BENET—Martha Dickinson BIAN- 
CHI—Alice Stone BLACKWELL—Helen HOYT—Louise BOGAN— 
Marion CANBY—Katherine Garrison CHAPIN—Sarah N. CLEGHORN 
— Elizabeth COATSWORTH — Grace Noll CROWELL — Marianne 
MOORE—Helen WELSHIMER—Mary Carolyn DAVIES—Lucia TRENT 
—Miriam Allen deFORD—Babette DEUTSCH—George ELLISTON— 
Sara Bard FIELD—Muriel RUKEYSER—Hortense FLEXNER—Florence 
Kiper FRANK—Amanda Benjamin HALL—Anne HAMILTON—Amory 
E LEA—Sara Henderson HAY—Josephine W. 
LOVE—Blanche Shoemaker WAGSTAFF—Eu- 
Comfort MITCHELL—Margaret FISHBACK— 
Susanna Valentine MITCHELL—Marjorie Allen 
tok Teale SWARTZ—Constance Lindsay SKINNER— 
MULLINS—Abbie Huston EVANS—Dorothy ALDIS—Amelie 





Priced at Only $3.00 a Copy 


HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher, 430 Sixth Avenue, New York 











Poetry Magazine 


Always interested in fostering the publication of 
poetry by young writers, is pleased to introduce 
to its readers: 


COLLEGE VERSE 
Published by the College Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica—Berkeley, California. 


Chapters of this society are active at twenty-five 
leading universities. 


Awards for lyric and narrative poetry and for 
poems with social content are offered monthly 
and annually. 


AS AN INTRODUCTION OFFER, WE ARE GIVING 
A combination subscription to Poetry Magazine 
and College Verse at $4.00. 
(Poetry Magazine is regularly $3.00 a year) 


ORDER BLANK 
POETRY MAGAZINE 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me one year's subscription to POETRY MAGAZINE 
and one year's subscription to College Verse. Inclosed find 
$4.00 to pay for both publications. 

















[Co have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
—Whitman 
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